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NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS 

(The  catalog  numbers  assigned  to  new  issue 
coin  listings  published  here  are  supplied 
by  special  arrangement  with  Current  Coins 
of  the  World,  published  and  copyrighted  by 
Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whitman  Coin 
Products,  Racine,  Wise.,  USA.  No  further 
use  of  these  nunbers  in  any  other  publi- 
cations is  authorized.) 

(NOTE:  Listings  preceded  by  * are  to  be 

designated  as  "Collectors*  Coins"  — coins 
of  acceptable  legal  tender  status  but  made 
primarily  for  sale  to  collectors  and  not 
found  in  normal  everyday  commerce.) 


BELIZE 

*Y20 

100  Dollars  1976,  -500  Gold  (26mm) 

BHUTAN 

Yl6 

10  Chet rums  1975.  Aluminum  (26mm) 

*117 

30  Ngultrums  1975.  -500  Sil.  (39mm) 
(Y16-17:  2nd  F.A.O.  Coinage) 

COOK  ISLANDS 

*Yl4 

100  Dollars  1976,  Gold  (26mm) 
United  States  Bicentennial 

LIBERIA 

Y38 

25  Cents  1976,  Cupro-Nickel  (23mm) 
F.A.O.  Coinage 

MALTA 

*y4o 

2 Pounds  1976.  .987  Silver  (32mm) 

*Y4l 

4 Pounds  1976,  .987  Silver  (38mm) 

*y42 

10  Pounds  1976,  .916  Gold  ( 19mm) 

*y43 

20  Pounds  1976,  .916  Gold  (22mm) 

*y44 

50  Pounds  1976,  .916  Gold  (28mm) 

MONACO 

*Y28a  50  Francs  1975.  «900  Silver  (4lmm) 

Y33  10  Francs  1975.  Copper-Nickel- 

Aluminum,  (26mm) 

TANZANIA 

Y9  5 Shilingi  1976,  Cupro-Nickel 

(32.9mm  point  to  point).  (10-sided 
planchet . ) 

10th  Anniv.  Bank  of  Tanzania  Comm. 


PUBLICATION  DEADLINE  FOR  THE  NI  BULLETIN: 

The  Friday  following  the  first  Wednesday 
of  each  month  is  the  printing  deadline  for 
the  following  month's  issue  of  the  NI 
BULLETIN.  All  material  should  be  sent 
direct  to  the  editor,  Marvin  L.  Fraley, 

2813  - 57th  St.,  Lubbock,  Texas  79^13.  USA. 
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EDITOR'S  CORNER 


Again  this  month,  two  new  subjects  seem  appropriate  for  your  editor. 

FIRST,  the  subject  of  donations  to  the  organization.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  ANA  convention  in  New  York  in  late  August 
and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  in  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
ANA  that  only  about  50$  of  the  needed  revenue  to  run  the  ANA  was 
garnered  from  membership  dues.  The  balance  was  primarily  received 
through  the  generosity  of  the  membership  in  donations  of  cash  and 
materials. 

In  addition  to  being  your  editor,  I also  serve  on  the  NI  Board  of 
Governors  and  in  that  capacity  receive  monthly  financial  statements. 
It  seems  that  NI's  financial  condition  is  about  the  same  as  the  ANA, 
with  the  dues  covering  only  about  50$  of  the  needed  revenue  to  run 
the  organization.  However,  the  area  of  donations  falls  somewhat 
short  of  filling  the  gap  to  keep  NI  solvent. 

The  NI  Board  of  Governors  face  the  choice  of  raising  the  dues  to 
keep  the  organization  solvent  or  pressing  harder  for  more  members 
that  can  afford  an  extra  few  dollars  to  do  so  by  donating  cash, 
material  or  advertising  to  the  organization. 

As  a board  member,  I support  the  latter  of  the  two  choices.  With 
our  current  membership,  a dues  of  $10.00  annually  is  probably  needed. 
However,  I oppose  this  as  it  makes  it  difficult  on  the  little  col- 
lector who  is  having  hard  enough  time  to  spare  a little  money  from 
his  family  budget  to  finance  a hobby  he  so  dearly  loves  and  reaps  so 
many  educational  and  enjoyment  benefits. 

There  are  several  ways  you  can  support  the  organization  financially. 
One,  of  course,  is  cash  donations.  Another  is  through  the  donation 
of  material  (coins,  books,  etc.).  Extras  of  coins  and  books  receiv- 
ed by  the  NI  Reference  Collection  and  NI  Library  are  periodically 
sold  to  generate  revenue  to  offset  the  costs  of  these  functions,  and 
keeps  the  expense  of  these  functions  from  draining  the  General  Fund. 
Another  method,  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  dealers  in  the 
organization,  is  support  of  the  advertising  in  the  Notes  of  Interest. 
Dealers  may  not  always  get  the  support  they  need  from  ads  in  the 
Notes,  but  they  should  keep  in  mind  that  through  the  periodic  Member- 
ship Directories  that  NI  publishes,  they  receive  an  extensive  mailing 
list. 

Keep  the  above  comment  in  mind  when  you  send  in  your  1977  dues  and 
if  you  can  afford  it,  send  a few  dollars  extra,  or  some  coins  for 
the  reference  collection,  or  an  ad  for  the  Notes  of  Interest. 

SECOND,  we  are  desperately  in  need  of  another  volunteer.  Since  most 
of  the  mail  we  received  is  highly  favorable  of  NI,  the  members  must 
like  what  they  receive  from  their  membership.  The  word  needs  to  be 
spread  to  help  increase  our  membership.  The  best  way  to  spread  the 
word  is  through  the  free  publicity  offered  by  the  many  hobby  commerc- 
ial publications  such  as  World  Coins  News,  Coin  World,  etc.  To  do 
this  we  need  a hard  working  Publicity  Director.  It  would  only  take 
a few  hours  each  month.  If  you  can  type  and  have  a few  hours  each 
month  to  work  to  spread  the  news  of  the  happenings  in  NI,  write  to 
Ross  Schraeder  in  Dallas  outlining  your  plans  for  getting  NI  the 
much  needed  publicity  if  you  were  chosen  as  Publicity  Director. 
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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 

October  1976  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons 

have  applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received 
by  December  1,  1976,  their  membership  will  become  effective  that 
date.  (MT  = Will  Trade  by  Mail) 

1285 -MT  Wilhelm  R.  Eglseer,  Im  Brandengarten  20,  D 5300  Bonn- 
Lengsdorf,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(World  Coins  & Banknotes,  Notgeld) 

Reinstatements : The  following  members  have  complied  with  the  By-Laws 

and  are  hereby  reinstated  to  full  membership: 

1064-MT  Ray  A.  Bows,  P.  0.  Box  4l87,  McChord  AFB,  Wash.  98438 
(France  & Low  Countries) 

880-MT  Carol  Cross,  Box  2567;  Eugene,  Oregon  97402 
(Arabic  & African  Coins) 

215-MT  William  F.  Spengler,  P.  0.  Box  537*  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
809OI  --  (Afghanistan) 


LIBRARIAN ’ S REPORT 


I.  Acknowledgement  is  noted  below  to  members  who  have  so  kindly 
donated  material  to  the  NI  Library: 

Lto  Col.  N.  Greenwald: 

Seaby's  Standard  Catalogue  of  British  Coins,  Parts  1 & 2, 
Coins  of  England  & The  United  Kingdom,  l4th  ed.  1975  ~ 
by  Peter  Seaby. 

Randolph  Zander: 

Catalogue  des  Monnaies  Russes,  de  tous  les  Princes,  Tsars 
et  Empereurs  depuis  9^0  Jusqu'a  1899/  by  V.  I.  Petrov. 

Pub . 1899 . 86  pp,  illustrated  though  not  all  of  the 

latter  available. 

Dve  Stoleti  Vedecke  Numismatiky  V Ceskych  Zemick  (1771-1971); 
by  Emanuela  Nohejlova -Prat ova  and  Eduard  Simek. (Two 
hundred  years  of  scientific  numismatics  in  the  Czech 
countries. ) 

Money  Scales  and  Weights,  by  Sheppard  and  Musham.  (This  is 
an  0IN  reprint  of  the  1920-23  work  that  appeared  in  Spinks 
Numismatic  Circular  at  that  time.  It  was  donated  by  0IN 
for  the  NI  Library  and  will  be  reviewed  later.) 

Myntkatalog  Unionstiden  Norge  l8l4-1905.>  by  Hornfelt  and 
Brekke.  Published  in  19 66  it  is  a 39  Page  checklist  of 
Norwegian  coins  of  the  period  stated. 

The  above  references,  and  all  other  references  previously 
published  in  these  reports,  and  in  the  1976  Edition  of  the  NI 
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Library  List,  are  available  for  30-day  loan  periods. 


II.  The  NI  Library  is  being  indexed  by  subject  matter.  Though  in 
no  way  complete  we  might  be  able  to  help  members  who  have  a 
topic  in  mind  but  are  not  sure  of  where  to  look. 

III.  The  librarian  would  like  to  hear  from  members  in  the  United 
States  who  would  be  willing  to  review  books,  magazines,  or 
articles  in  a foreign  language  and  prepare  a short  resume  of 
contents  for  the  library  files.  (My  apologies  to  our  foreign 
members  for  not  asking  them  to  assist  but  insurance  and  post- 
age make  the  cost  of  mailing  prohibitive.) 

OOOOO 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  received  since  the 
last  report: 


Name 


Donation  and 

Stated  Value  Preference  of  Use 


Anonymous 
James  B.  Boskey 
Marvin  L.  Fraley 


258  coins  ($50T*50) 
22  coins  ($9*15) 
$25.00  Cash 


NI  Reference  Collection 
NI  Reference  Collection 
General  Operating  Fund 


Special  Fund  Donations: 

Fund  for  Extra  Expense  of  Special  Issue  (June  1976),  $100.00  needed: 


Balance  to  date  from  last  month: 

C.  Toney  Aid 

Total  This  Month: 

Total  to  Date: 

Fund  for  Expense  of  Shipping  Library  to  Colebrook, 
needed: 


$77-00 

$5.00 

5.00 

$82.00 

N.  H.,  $121.89 


Balance  to  date  from  last  month:  $75*00 

C.  Toney  Aid  $5.00 

Sidney  W.  Harl  5 *00 

Total  This  Month:  10.00 

Total  to  Date:  $05 • 00 


1977  DUES  BILLING  & BALLOT  FOR  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  FOR  1977-1978 


In  a separate  mailing  (by  first  class  mail)  which  you  should  receive 
shortly,  if  not  already,  is  the  dues  notice  for  payment  of  1977  dues. 
Also,  there  is  a ballot  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  1977- 
1978  Term  of  Office  to  run  your  organization.  Some  of  you  may  think 
the  dues  billing  is  a little  early  due  to  the  fact  it  is  not  of- 
ficially due  until  January  1,  1977*  This  early  mailing  is  being  made 
to  save  on  expenses  since  the  by-laws  requires  the  mailing  of  the 
election  ballot  in  the  month  of  October.  By  combining  them  both  in 
one  single  mailing,  considerable  postage  cost  savings  results. 

All  members  are  urged  to  participate  in  the  upcoming  election.  In 
the  197^  election,  approximately  5 0$  of  the  membership  tallied  votes. 
We  would  like  to  see  an  increase  in  that  percentage  this  election. 
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LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 


As  of  July,  1974,  NI  started  accepting  applications  for  Life  Member- 
ships. Cost  of  this  type  of  membership  is  $150.00,  payable  in  full 
or  $25.00  down  with  12  months  to  pay  the  balance.  The  following 
conditions  will  apply:  l)  applicant  must  have  been  a member  of  NI 

for  at  least  three  years  before  applying;  2)  the  cost,  to  be  re- 
evaluated from  time  to  time,  is  presently  set  at  $150.00;  3)  the 
membership  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors;  and  4)  the 
amount  of  at  least  $25.00  must  be  submitted  with  the  application 
which  is  to  be  mailed  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 


DO  YOU  USE  YOUR  NI  MEMBERSHIP? 


Do  you  use  the  NI  Library?  The  library  has  many  scarce  references. 

A subject  index  is  being  compiled  to  help  you  in  research  matters. 
Slide  programs  are  available,  with  a printed  text,  to  aid  you  in 
giving  programs  for  your  own  local  organization  meetings.  If  you 
don't  have  a copy  of  the  new  1976  NI  Libary  List,  write  for  one 
today. 

Do  you  use  the  Member  Notice  Page?  The  back  page  of  the  NI  BULLETIN 
is  free  for  your  use.  Research  type  notices  are  given  priority,  but 
seldom  is  the  page  oversubscribed.  The  only  restriction  is  that  no 
"for  sale"  items  will  be  accepted  on  the  page.  It  is  FREE,  use  it. 

Do  you  use  the  Mail  Bid  Sales  to  sell  your  extra  items?  Members  who 
have  used  the  Mail  Bid  Sales  to  sell  off  their  extras  have  been  well 
pleased  with  their  return.  Only  a small  commission  percentage  is 
charged  to  sellers.  Buyers  can  support  the  sales  also  by  bidding. 

Do  you  take  advantage  of  pre-publication  prices  on  NI  published  books? 
Periodic  NI  published  monographs  are  always  offered  in  advance  to 
NI  members  at  lower  prices.  We  have  some  coming  up  soon.  More  will 
be  announced  later. 

Do  you  use  your  NI  Bulletin  Indexes?  Each  year  since  1972  an  annual 
Index  for  the  NI  BULLETINS  is  mailed  free  of  charge  to  NI  members. 

The  1975  Index  will  be  in  the  mail  along  with  the  November  issue 
(excuse  the  tardiness  but  now  we  have  a compiler).  The  1976  Index 
will  probably  go  in  the  mail  with  the  February  1977  issue  mailing. 
These  indexes  are  valuable  for  researching  specific  subject  matter. 

Do  you  support  the  offerings in  the  Notes  of  Interest?  Books  are 
offered  at  a savings  practically  every  month.  Also,  support  the 
NI  member  dealers  who  advertise  in  the  Notes. 

Do  you  use  the  NI  Reference  Collection?  The  collection  is  now  at 
the  size  where  it  can  be  of  benefit  to  you  in  doing  research.  The 
few  members  who  have  used  it  were  pleasantly  surprised.  If  you  need 
a listing  of  available  issues  of  a particular  country,  just  write. 

Do  you  use  IDENTIFICATION,  Please?  in  the  NI  BULLETIN?  Support  this 
valuable  section  of  y)ur  publication  by  assisting  the  members  in 
attribution  of  the  "whatizits".  Answers  to  this  section  will  be 
published  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  NI  BULLETIN  when  sent  in  to 
the  editor. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Additional  listing  for  World  War  II  Notgeld  article  in  August  issue 

Here's  an  unlisted  German  WWII  Notgeld  re.  the  article  by  the  Wright's 
in  the  Vol.  10,  No.  8 (August  1976)  issue: 

Stiff  gray  cardboard  (46  x 61  mm) 

Obverse : GUTSCHEIN 

10  PFG 

Altusried  1947 

N/1074 

(Lettering  machine  printed  in  black.  "PFG" 
in  very  ornate  German  script.) 

Reverse:  (Hand  stamped  in  blue;  typical  script  printing.) 

Hans  Kreuzer 
B&derei  u.  Mehlhandlung 
Altusried 


Frank  M . Orlowski 
Austin,  Minnesota 


Comments  on  Greek  Counterstamps  article  in  August  issue 

May  we  be  permitted  to  comment  on  Mr.  Philip  A.  Athanassoulas ' ar- 
ticle in  the  August  1976  issue  of  the  NT  Bulletin  - "Greek  Counter- 

stamps  on  Ottoman  Coins": 

1.  The  Galata  bridge  token  is  of  brass  and  not  of  bronze. 

2.  Coin  Nos.  2,  3>  9 and  10  are  of  bronze  and  not  copper,  although 
this  is  usually  designated  as  copper. 

3*  All  other  coins  except  No.  76,  and  the  counterfeits,  are  billon 
coins.  Cr.  204  does  not  exist  in  silver.  See  Ciineyt  Oljrer. 
Sultan  Mahmud  II  zamaninda  darp  edilen  Osmanli  madeni  paralari. 
Istanbul  1970 . p.49,  note  57  and  p.50,  note  59*  Coins  with 

220/1000  or  170/1000  parts  silver  are  billon  coins. 

4.  The  Galata  bridge  was  constructed  in  1913  (Guide  Bleu.  "Turquie" 
1969>  p.l8o).  The  token  was  therefore  issued  in  that  year  or 
later. 

5.  All  the  billon  coins  and  the  5 and  10  para  metalik  coins  were  in 

circulation  in  Turkey  until  1916.  See  Ciineyt  filler,  Son  alti 
Osmanli  Padi^ahi  zamaninda  Istanbulda  basilan  gfimti?  paralar. 
Istanbul  1966.  p.57  f'f. 

6.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  no  nickel  or  copper-nickel  coins 
among  the  countermarked  coins.  The  nickel  coins  were  issued  in 
1910  and  remained  in  use  until  1934 . See  TiJzen  and  Aykut,  Ttirk- 
iye  Cumhuriyeti  Madeni  Paralari  ve  Medalyalari . Istanbul  1973* 
P-13- 
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7.  From  the  foregoing  points  it  appears  that  the  coins  presented 
by  the  author  were  countermarked  later  than  1913>  probably  even 
later  than  1916.  Under  these  circumstances  these  coins  do  not 
fall  under  the  category  of  coins  countermarked  to  overcome  a 
shortage  of  small  change.  It  could  be  suggested  that  these 
coins  were  countermarked  after  World  War  I,  somewhere  outside 
Turkey. 

September,  1976  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie  Samuel  Lachman 

Tenafly,  New  Jersey  Haifa,  Israel 


AN  OFFICIAL  SILVER  BAR  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  PERTH  MINT 
by  John  Le  Lacheur,  NI  #1156 

The  Perth  Mint  in  Western  Australia  is  producing  silver  bars  for 
collectors  and  investors.  The  mint  is  still  operational  as  the 
refiner  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  Kalgoorlie  gold  fields  and  other 
various  mines  around  Perth  and  in  Western  Australia.  Herbert  Hoover, 
U.S.  president  from  1928-1932,  worked  as  a mining  engineer  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  at  the  Kalgoorlie  gold  fields. 

The  town  of  Kalgoorlie,  in  the  primitive  Australian  outback,  still 
has  many  features  of  early  American  western  towns.  There  are  still 
hitching  posts  for  the  local  miners  and  ranchers  to  tie  up  their 
horses.  There  is  also  a operational  red  light  district,  not  unlike 
our  present  mining  towns  in  Idaho  and  Nevada.  If  one  transverses 
the  Trans -Australian  Rail  Road  between  Sydney  and  Perth,  it  is  well 
worthwhile  to  stop  over  for  a day  or  two  and  experience  what  the 
early  Australian  west  is  still  like. 

If  you  are  not  the  traveling  type,  one  can  own  a silver  bar  that 
was  probably  mined  in  Kalgoorlie  and  produced  by  the  Perth  Mint. 
Frank  Taylor  of  Taylor's  Coin  Service,  206  Adelaide  Street,  Bris- 
bane, ^000  Australia  has  the  10  ounce  bars  for  sale  for  $US  63*00 
postpaid  registered  sea  mail.  It  takes  a ship  about  six  to  eight 
weeks  to  travel  from  Australia  to  the  USA.  These  bars  are  all 
numbered,  with  weight  stamp  and  the  official  punch  park  of  the  Perth 
Mint  (see  example  below). 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

IRANIAN  HAMERED  COINAGE,  1500-1879  AP  (900-1296  AH),  by  Hushang 
Farahbakhsh.  126  pages,  with  over  800  coins  illustrated.  8-l/2" 
x 11-3/ V.  Stiff  paper  covers.  Published  by  N.  Farahbakhhsh, 
Tehran,  Iran  and  from  the  author  in  Berlin,  West  Germany.  $18.00. 
(May  be  ordered  through  Numismata  Orientalia,  P.  0.  Box  212, 

Tenafly,  N.  J.  07670,  for  drop  shipment  - cash  with  order,  please.) 

Readers  may  recall  that  the  present  author  published  a book  in  1970 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Feridun,  entitled  Coins  of 
Iran  of  the  last  100  years,  which  filled  a gap  in  the  literature, 
since  Rabino  di  Borgomale's  work  had  long  been  unobtainable  and  its 
revision  with  an  index  in  Persian  was  difficult  to  find. 

It  is  an  event  therefore  to  mention  briefly  the  publication  last 
year  of  the  above  work  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  Iran  and 
Germany  with  a text  in  Persian,  and  complete  English  translation, 
bound  in  an  attractive  format. 

The  author's  curiosity  had  been  aroused  by  the  problems  involved  in 
ascertaining  the  actual  value  of  hammered  coins  at  the  time  they 
were  minted  and  circulated.  He  collected  thousands  of  coins,  weigh- 
ed them,  and  then  referred  to  as  many  history  and  books  on  travel 
in  which  any  reference  was  made  about  the  currency.  These  included 
an  unique  manuscript  written  in  1135  AH  (of  which  a translation 
exists  in  the  British  Museum)  entitled  Tazkrat  el  Muluk. 


By  this  supreme  effort  of  meticulous  research  he  has  reconstructed 
the  actual  face  value  of  each  coin,  and  arranged  them  in  the  form 
of  a set,  minted  to  the  standard  of  the  toman.  For  collectors  bene- 
fit he  has  included  the  weights  in  grains  and  international  grams, 
and  has  printed  all  the  illustrations  in  actual  size,  showing  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  over  800  coins. 

For  collectors  and  libraries  who  possess  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
by  R.  Stuart  Poole,  and  Rabino  di  Borgomale's  work,  this  will  form 
a valuable  supplement.  For  those  who  are  not  fortunate  in  having 
these  works,  then  this  new  book  is  absolutely  essential  for  a study 
of  the  series,  however  it  does  lack  the  autonomous  copper  coins,  so 
well  catalogued  by  Poole,  and  found  in  Valentine's  classic  work  on 
the  Copper  Coins  of  the  Muhammadan  States. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie 


COIN  AND  HISTORY:  Two  Reviews 


To  know  the  history  of  the  country,  or  of  any  period  of  it,  whose 
coins  one  collects,  is  important.  Because  I am  by  training  a his- 
torian, I also  think  it  is  interesting.  But  for  a coin  collector, 
there  are  more  important  concerns.  A knowledge  of  the  country's 
history  will  enable  one  to  understand  and  appreciate  one's  coins 
better.  It  may  also  help  one  to  identify  different  types  or  groups. 
Conversely,  the  coins  themselves  may  give  one  a better  understanding 
of  the  country,  or  period,  and  its  history.  Of  no  country  are  these 
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facts  more  true  than  of  India.  Indeed  in  many  cases,  coins  have 
been  vital  in  uncovering  some  of  the  early  history  of  the  sub- 
continent . 

When  one  talks  about  the  history  of  India  - which  in  this  century 
one  tends  to  think  of  as  a whole  - it  is  the  same  as  talking  about 
the  history  of  Europe;  and  actually  meaning  the  history  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  from  the  western  part  of  Russia  and  Asia  Minor, 
from  Neolithic  times  down  to  the  present  1 What  an  immense  field  that 
isl 

I have  two  books  I would  like  to  recommend  to  collectors  and  dealers 
of  Indian  coins. 

1.  INDIA,  by  Mark  Naidis.  Macmillan  Co.  London  and  New  York.  1966. 
201  pages.  £1.10. 

In  it  the  author  comments  "Indian  history  . . has  been  . . used  to 
parade  British  virtue... or a vehicle  for  nationalist  propa- 

ganda." He  is  100$  correct.  It  is  really  most  difficult  to 
find  a book  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  covering  all  early  his- 
tory up  to  the  decline  of  the  Mughal  power.  In  87  pages  Naidis 
gives  an  excellent  bird’s  eye  view  of  India's  history  for  just 
that  period.  It  is  simply  and  well  written,  moving  along  as  a 
vivid  story.  For  those  interested  in  the  coins  of  British  India, 
or  in  the  appearance  of  the  Indian  Native  States  - there  were  at 
least  100  of  them  - and  their  coins,  the  remainder  of  the  book 
gives  an  easily  readable  and  understandable  account. 

2.  The  CAMBRIDGE  SHORTER  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  C.U.P.  19^3.  970  pages. 

(Though  out  of  print,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  pick  up  a used 
copy.) 

One  of  the  editors  for  this  was  the  British  Museum  numismatist 
John  Allan,  so  its  value  may  readily  be  understood.  Inevitably 
it  is  a cooperative  work.  It  is  not  a summary  of  the  Great 
"Cambridge  History  of  India",  of  which  volume  II  is  still  un- 
written. Chapter  2 begins  with  Alexander's  campaign  and  by  the 
end  of  chapter  5 ) P*  193>  one  has  been  taken  through  the  entire 
early  history  and  down  to  South  India.  Part  II  (p.  205-475) 
traverses  the  entire  history  of  Muslim  India,  a remarkable  feat 
considering  the  wealth  of  materials  available.  Section  by 
section  the  478  pages  give  an  invaluable  outline  of  the  different 
kingdoms  and  dynasties,  invaluable  for  the  numismatist  seeking 
to  knit  together  the  various  parts.  There  are  names,  dates, 
battles,  but  one  is  not  drowned  in  a sea  of  details.  The  remain- 
der of  the  book  deals  with  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  and 
British  India.  There  are  21  small  but  excellent  maps.  The 
approximate  territorial  areas,  the  relationships  of  kingdoms 
and  dynasties,  are  clearly  shown. 

Taken  together,  these  two  books  would  give  any  one  an  excellent 
background  knowledge  of  India  which  is  really  essential  for  the 
ancient  and  medieval  periods.  But,  be  sure  to  read  the  Naidis  book 
first.  Both  books  contain  useful  lists  for  further  reading. 

I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  August,  1976. 
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MONEY  SCALES  AND  WEIGHTS,  by  T.  Sheppard  and  J.  F.  Musham.  A joint 
Spink/oiN  reprint  of  a series  of  articles  that  first  appeared  in 
the  Spink  & Son  Numismatic  Circular  of  1920-23-  The  book  is  avail- 
able from  the  OIN  Publication  Committee,  P.  0-  Box  3013>  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  22302.  Hardbound.  $10.00. 

Scales,  specially  made  to  weigh  money,  were  an  important  factor  in 
monetary  transactions  during  the  period  when  coins  contained  their 
full  metal  value.  This  221  page  volume,  with  half  tone  and  line 
cut  illustrations,  is  the  most  authoritative  and  complete  work  in 
English  on  this  little-known  subject.  Over  300  money  scales  and 
sets  of  scales  and  weights  are  catalogued,  as  well  as  over  500 
(mainly  British)  different  coin  weights.  Scales  and  weights  are 
arranged  by  logical  categories.  The  whole  background  is  interest- 
ingly set  forth  in  a general  historical  sequence. 

Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COINS  IN  THE  INDIAN  MUSEUM,  CALCUTTA.  VOL.  IV. 

NATIVE  STATES.  (IMCIV).  Allan  1926  Text  and  Indices,  386p.,  2 6 
plates.  Clarendon  Press.  Oxford. 

It  may  seem  foolish  to  review  a book  that  is  out  of  print,  but  per- 
haps if  enough  collectors  expressed  interest,  this  book  might  join 
the  list  of  many  contemporary  reprints.  It  contains  neither  all  the 
Native  States,  nor  all  of  the  coins  of  the  states  with  which  is 
deals.  But,  it  is  an  outstanding  volume  and  can  be  used  well  with 
the  Indian  Native  States  section  of  the  Krause/Mishler  Standard  Cata- 
log of  World  Coins,  3r(i  edition. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Gupta,  the  foremost  authority  in  India  on  Indian  numis- 
matics, has  remarked  that  the  Native  States  have  been  much  neglected. 
The  full  catalogue  has  yet  to  be  written.  India  is  so  large,  so 
diversified,  the  odds  are  that  even  then  the  catalogue  will  not  be 
complete.  Witness  the  late  Ray  Sweeny's  Jhabua  coins  this  year. 

(See  September  1976  NI  BULLETIN  and  followup  in  this  issue  on  this.) 

IMC  IV  is  a composite  book  each  section  written  by  a different  author- 
ity. At  the  beginning  of  each  section  there  is  a brief  but  useful 
introduction,  containing  a short  historical  outline,  explanation  of 
mints  and  denominations.  Perhaps  the  most  helpful,  and  interesting 
section  is  that  part  of  II  which  deals  with  the  denominations  and 
mints  of  Tipu  Sultan.  Heaven  knows,  the  Indian  denominations  are 
complex  enough,  but  Tipu  introduced  a large  new  series  of  his  own, 
in  all  three  metals. 

Section  I deals  with  the  coinage  of  Awadh,  the  Nawbs  and  then  the 
Kings.  It  has  its  own  table  of  mintmarks  and  ornaments. 

Section  II,  Part  II  deals  with  the  miscellaneous  coins  of  South 
India,  including  the  East  India  Co.,  six  groups  in  all. 

Section  III,  like  Caesar's  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  consists  of  the  states  comprising  the  Bombay  Presidency  and 
Western  India.  17  are  listed,  from  Baroda,  Kutch,  Poona  and  Surat, 
etc.  In  the  Rajputana  there  are  19  states  listed.  The  main  ones 
are  Alwar,  Bundi,  Jaipur,  Jodhpur  and  Mewar  (Udaipur).  The  Central 

(Continued  on  page  353) 
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MORE  ON  JHA3UA 


(The  following  account  of  Jhabua,  not  available  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  or  any  ordinary  maps,  was  sent  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Gupta,  dean 
of  Indian  numismatics,  in  answer  to  a letter  of  Ray  Sweeny's.  Sadly, 
it  arrived  after  his  death.  Mrs.  Ray  Sweeny  sent  a xerox  copy  of 
the  letter  to  Scott  Semans  who  has  kindly  sent  it  for  this  addenda 
to  the  original  article  which  appeared  in  the  September  1976  issue 
of  the  NI  Bulletin.) 

Extracts  of  letter  from  Dr.  Gupta  to  Ray  Sweeny  dated  3 July  3-976: 

As  regards  Jhabua,  I have  the  following  information  in  my  records: 

Jhabua  was  a guaranteed  chief ship  under  the  Bhopawar  Agency  (Central 
India),  lying  between  22°28'  and  23°l4'  N and  75°19'  E with  an  area 
of  1,336  square  miles.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kushalgarh, 
Ratlam  and  Sailana  states,  on  the  south  by  Alirajpur  and  Johat 
states;  on  the  east  (by)  Alirajpur  and  Dhar  states  and  on  the  west 
by  Dohad  and  Jhalod  sub-divisions  of  Panchmahal  district  of  Gujarat. 
The  state  laid  wholly  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Malwa,  known  as 
Rath  which  is  formed  by  the  branch  of  the  Vindhyas  that  strikes 
northward  towards  Udaipur  and  constitutes  the  western  boundary  of 
Malwa . 

The  state  took  the  name  from  the  chief  town,  founded  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  a celebrated  Bhil  free-booter  Jhabbu.  He  was  the  Naik  of 
Labhana  caste.  The  rulers  of  the  state  were  Rathor  Rajput,  descend- 
ed from  Bir  Singh,  fifth  son  of  Jodha,  the  founder  of  Jodhpur  in 
Rajasthan.  One  of  their  ancestors  Kishandas  did  good  service  to 
Allauddin,  the  ruler  of  Delhi  in  restoring  his  authority  in  Bengal. 
Another  ancestor  Keshodas,  son  of  Bhiman  Singh,  was  attached  to  the 
retinue  of  the  Mughal  prince  Salim  (later  became  emperor  named 
Jahangir) . He  subdued  the  turbulent  freebooters  infesting  the  south- 
western districts  of  Malwa  and  obtained  possession  of  their  lands. 

In  1607>  he  was  invested  by  the  Mughal  emperor  the  insignia  of  no- 
bility. He  died  the  same  year,  poisoned  by  his  son  and  heir.  The 
state  was  thus  formed.  In  1722  Marathas  invaded  the  state  and  the 
Holker  seized  some  of  the  finest  districts  of  the  state  and  crippled 
the  state  that  by  1817  its  revenue  had  become  nominal.  The  Holker, 
however  left  the  right  to  collect  the  Chauth  (a  tax  levied  by  the 
Marathas)  to  its  ruler.  During  the  settlement  of  Malwa  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  the  state  was  guaranteed  to  the  family  of  Raja  Gopal  Singh 
(l840-94  A.D.).  He  was  only  17  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt of  1857;  yet  he  rendered  services  to  the  British  in  assisting 
the  fugitives  from  Bhopawar.  In  recognition  of  this  service,  he 
was  presented  by  the  British  a Khibat  of  Rs.  12,500  in  value.  He 
was  also  given  the  title  of  His  Highness  and  Raja  and  received  a 
salute  of  11  guns.  This  status  continued  till  India  attained  inde- 
pendence in  1947.  Raja  Gopal  Singh  was  succeeded  by  Udaisingh  in 
1895®  The  state  issued  copper  coins.  I could  not  ascertain  as  to 
when  it  began  striking  coins;  but  it  is  definite  that  it  ceased  the 
striking  in  l88l  A.D.  The  British  coins  were  made  legal  tender  in 
the  state  in  1893 • 

(Ed.:  Apologies  to  Dr.  Gupta  if  some  of  the  Indian  spellings  are 

incorrect,  but  the  xerox  copy  was  difficult  to  interpret  in  certain 
areas . ) 
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PERSIA 


Although  the  area 
is  still  that  of 
Islam,  I come  now 
to  two  countries 
whose  coinage  has 
a very  different 
general  appearance 
to  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  and 
Arabian  countries 
at  which  we  have 
looked . The  two 
countries  have  of 
course,  one  characteristic  in  common,  the  use  of  Islamic  Script. 
Persian  and  Ottoman  Turkish  are  much  different  from  Arabic,  but  the 
use  of  the  script  is  mutual.  One  of  the  laws  of  Islam  forbids  the 
translation  of  the  Koran  into  other  tongues  by  the  faithful.  Hence, 
wherever  one  goes  in  the  world  and  finds  a people  whose  faith  is 
Islam,  one  will  find  either  the  same  script,  or  a variant  of  it. 
This,  and  certain  basic  laws  of  the  Islamic  faith,  have  given  Is- 
lam an  underlying  unity  which  the  average  Westerner  fails  to 
realize.  But  Persia  has  one  major  difference  from  Turkey  and  most 
parts  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Persians  are  Shiites,  whereas 
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Jurkey 

U^anotT^Syria 
-Israel 


the  Turks  are  Sunnis.  These  two  major  divisions  of  Islam  vary  as 
greatly  as  do  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  for  the  division 
came  very  early  in  the  history  of  Islam.  For  the  numismatist,  the 
most  important  difference  to  note  is  the  greater  tolerance  of  Shi- 
ism which  made  it  possible  for  the  portrayal  of  living  animals  and 
human  beings  much  earlier  than  elsewhere  in  the  world  of  Islam.  I 
would  suppose  most  people  have  had  some  contact  with  Persian  mina- 
tures  and  painting.  There  are  few  forms  of  art  as  exquisite,  dainty 
and  beautiful  as  these.  With  the  Ottoman,  this  was  restricted  to 
use  within  the  Royal  Court  - e.g.  Mehmed  the  Conqueror  had  his  por- 
trait painted  by  Bellini.  In  Persia  it  was  more  general  in  books 
of  poetry  and  history;  on  brass  and  copperware,  in  ceramic  and  car- 
pet designs. 


Hence  the  first  portrait  on  a Persian  coin 
was,  I think,  the  1271  A.H.  lunar  (1854) 
gold  toman  issue  of  Nasir  al-Din  Shah  l8L8- 
9 6.  However,  animals,  such  as  deer,  pea- 
cocks, lions,  are  all  to  be  found  at  differ- 
ent times,  many  years  earlier.  The  Lion, 
traditionally  the  King  of  Beasts,  has  been 
the  royal  symbol  of  power  and  authority 
since  the  time  of  Darius  the  Great.  This 
remains  the  most  common  symbol  on  Persian 
coins  to  the  present  day.  The  coin  here 
illustrated  (YI32)  shows  well  its  modem 
appearance,  with  the  drawn  scimitar  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  My  father  brought  from  World 
War  I four  of  the  latter  beautiful  (unused) 
weapons.  The  other  symbol  is  the  Imperial 
Crown,  which  is  very  distinctive,  usually 
surrounded  by  an  almost  closed  wreath  of 
oak  leaves,  while  the  lion  himself  is  usual- 
ly on  a many  pointed  star.  If  any  Islamic  coin  has  these  symbols, 
we  can  identify  it  at  once  as  Persian.  Some  purists  may  be  dis- 
tressed at  my  use  of  the  name  Persia,  when  the  modem  name  of  the 
country  is  Iran.  I do  this  deliberately,  not  because  it  is  the  name 
with  which  I grew  up,  but  because  most  people  are  familiar  with  the 
Medes  and  Persians  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  name  "Iran','  is  really 
"aryun"  (these  were  the  Indo-European  people  who  gradually  settled 
the  west  in  the  2nd  millenium  B.C.),  which  has  its  basis  in  antiq- 
uity, a factor  the  Pahlavi  dynasty  likes  to  stress,  does  not  give 
the  same  sense  of  historical  continuity  that  "Persia"  does.  Persia 
is  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
has  had  immense  influence  on  the  West,  though  few  Westerners  realize 
this . It  was  the  Eastern  great  power  in  the  struggle  with  the  West 
as  it  was  waged  by  the  Greeks,  the  Macedonians,  the  Romans,  and  fin- 
ally the  Byzantines.  With  this, and  the  aid  of  its  own  oil  and  Ameri- 
can munitions,  the  present  ruler  hopes  to  raise  Persia  to  its  former 
era  of  greatness.  No  other  country  has  had  so  many  periods  of 
grandeur  and  decline. 

Had  one  the  money  and  the  time  to  study,  a collection  of  Persian 
coinage  from  the  golden  darics  of  Darius  to  the  rials  and  pahlavi s 
of  today,  would  make  a fascinating  display.  However,  it  is  a very 
complex  area  even  if  one  adheres  to  the  machine  struck  coinage 
which  began,  I think,  in  129^-  A.H.  (lunar)  (1877)  under  the  Shah, 
Nasir-al  Din. 


In  collecting,  or  studying,  the  modem  coinage  of  Persia,  the  most 
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logical  place  to  begin  is  with  the  totally  new  dynasty,  the  Pahlavis, 
which  began  with  the  ascent  to  the  throne  of  Reza  Shah  in  1925  A.D. 

( 130l|  A.H.):  it  is  also  the  period  in  which  the  Iranian  calendar 

switched  from  the  traditional  Moslem  lunar  calendar,  to  the  western 
solar  year.  Myself,  I would  prefer  to  begin  with  Sultan  Ahmad  Shah 
who,  ruling  from  1909-25*  marks  the  period  of  transition  to  moder- 
nity, a period  in  western  history  which  saw  the  break  up  of  so  much 
of  the  traditional  ways  of  life.  Theoretically,  a constitutional 
monarchy  was  introduced  in  1906,  and  it  is  so  today,  but  in  fact, 
for  all  the  stupendous  reforms  he  has  introduced,  the  present  ruler, 
Muhammed  Reza  Shah,  is  as  much  a dictator,  the  King  of  Kings,  as  was 
any  predecessor. 


For  the  collector  who  wishes  to  specialize,  modern  Persia  is  a very 
rich,  and  not  unduly  expensive^  field.  There  are  all  sorts  of  vari- 
ations and  varieties.  But  it  is  also  difficult,  not  just  because 
of  the  Islamic  script--a  difficulty  which  can  soon  be  overcome,  but  . 
for  a number  of  totally  different  reasons.  There  is  a change  of 
currency  denominations  and  standards.  There  are  an  extraordinary 
number  of  pieces  which  the  cataloguer  does  not  know  whether  to  count 
as  coins  or  medals.  There  are  a good  many  counterfeits,  and  in  the 
gold  there  are  to  be  found  quite  a number  of  restrikes  of  which  the 
exact  standing  is  uncertain.  Then  there  are  the  so-called  "counter- 
feits", usually  the  golden  small  pieces,  the  1/5*  l/2  and  the  1 
Toman  coins,  which  can  be  distinguished,  sometimes  by  their  crude 
appearance,  almost  always  by  their  weight,  under  or  over.  These 
are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  compare  exactly  to  the  "bashliks" 
or  "tea-tray"  pieces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  were  not  made  to 
deceive  either  the  government  or  collector.  They  were  made  in  the 
bazaar  and  bought  to  serve  either  as  bullion,  or  else  jewelry.  For 
in  Persia,  as  in  Turkey,  a peasant’s  savings--and  not  only  peasant’s 
--went  into  gold  in  the  ground,  or  jewelry  around  his  wife's  neck 
(or  for  a daughter,  the  dowry),  or  on  her  head  scarf.  I have  found 
the  Ottoman  bashliks  - which  may  come  from  Tunis,  Algeria,  Tripoli, 
Istanbul,  very  interesting  in  themselves,  though  not  strictly  numis- 
matic pieces.  These  Persian  pieces  are  even  more  so.  Related  to 
these,  used  as  money,  and  yet  not  money,  are  the  pieces  which  were 
distributed  on  New  Year's  Day  (Islam  style),  for  good  luck.  They 
had  no  official  money  value,  but  nevertheless  were,  at  times,  used 
as  coins  for  small  change.  These  are  the  "White  Shahi"  pieces,  made 

of  silver  and  so  called  in  order  to 
distinguish*  them  from  the  copper 
shahis.  They  are  known  in  Persian  as 
"Shahi  Sef id" . They  are  not  difficult 
to  spot,  once  one  knows  the  trick, 
because  instead  of  the  figure  below 
the  lion,  which  usually  shows  the  denom- 
ination in  similar,  or  other  coins, 
these  have  the  date  in  that  place. 

The  custom  of  scattering  coins  on  a 
high  day  or  holiday,  or  presenting  a 
piece  to  each  guest  at  a party,  as  some  kind  of  "favor"  is  unknown 
in  our  society.  I remember  one  such  occasion  in  Turkey  when  my 
wife  and  I dined--it  took  3 hours  and  we  ate  off  gold  and  silver 
services--with  a mebus  (member  of  Congress),  for  his  son's  coming 
of  age  party.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  while  the  men  imbibed 
their  coffee  and  cognac  in  the  dining  room,  our  host  distributed 
gold  pieces  to  each  lady  in  the  drawing-room.  In  this  case  they 
were  tremissis  of  Justinian  I which  had  been  found  in  a pot  on  his 
estate  near  Eski  gehir. 


(3)  Shahi,  1319 
(16-lTmm,  thin) 
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If  a collector  starts  earlier  than  Nasir-al  Din  Shah,  he  will  have 
a great  variety  of  mints  with  which  to  contend.  Of  course,  for 
many,  this  will  add  zest  to  the  collecting.  It  is  also  more  inter- 
esting than  collecting  "by  date  because  the  Persians  are  by  nature 
artistic.  Thus  it  is  that  the  individual  types  of  the  same  coin 
will  vary  greatly  as  each  die  cutter  produced  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  most  artistic  form  of  calligraphy  (i  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  this  later  in  my  series,  when  I do  my  article  on  Calligraphy 
and  Islamic  Coinage) . It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  be  able  to 
decipher  the  mint  name. 

As  is  found  with  medieval  Islamic  coinage,  prior  to  the  hammered  or 
machine  coinage,  the  minor  or  fractional  denominations  were  often 
struck  from  the  regular  die,  on  small  planchets.  Sometimes  the  only 
manner  in  which  the  actual  denomination  of  a given  coin  can  be  de- 
cided, is  to  weigh  it.  A related  problem  is  the  custom  the  mint 
master  had  of  issuing  the  smaller  denomination  either  adulterated 
with  alloys,  or  in  lighter  weight  than  was  official.  Of  course  one 
can  obtain  lots  of  interesting  varieties  this  way  - if  only  one 
knew  which  or  what  denomination  a coin  represented!  Remember  that 
before  this  century,  when  one  paid  for  something  in  gold  or  silver, 
coins  were  weighed,  not  counted.  I myself  have  paid  paper  liras, 
for  Turkish  gold  coinage  in  this  way,  not  so  many  years  ago! 

The  biggest  problem  of  all  for  the  non-specialist,  is  the  question 
of  catalogues.  As  I mentioned  earlier,  a Persian  (Iranian)  coin 
is  easy  to  identify  from  the  lion  and  crown.  But  where  to  place 
it  is  another  problem.  Ability  to  read  the  numerals  for  the  date, 
always  Moslem,  not  western,  but  remember  the  shift  from  lunar  to 
solar  year,  and  the  denomination,  are  absolutely  essential.  If  one 
collects  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  one  need  to  be 
able  to  read  the  mint  names  as  well.  Far  and  away  the  best  treat- 
ment is  found  under  Iran  in  Krause-Mishler 1 s Standard  Catalog  of 
World  Coins . But,  be  sure  to  use  the  second  or  third  editions. 

This  is  packed  with  useful  and  interesting  information  all  the  way 
through.  It  is  also  helpful  in  that  it  correlates  the  Lane-Poole 
number,  and  later  the  Yeoman  numbers  with  the  various  years.  The 
first  edition  used  Mr.  Steve  Album’s  own  numbering  system  on  a 
temporary  basis.  I found  it  a little  confusing  and  when  I asked 
him  if  he  would  mind  explaining,  he  very  kindly  answered  as  follows: 

"For  the  record,  here  is  why  the  confusion  in  numbering 
systems  on  Iran.  When  the  first  edition  K/M  was  about 
to  appear,  they  needed  a new  system  to  incorporate  all 
reported  types  (by  myself  and  Bob  Clarke)  that  had  not 
yet  been  incorporated  into  (Yeoman’s)  Modem  World  Coins 
(MWC),  and  they  needed  them  too  quickly  for  the  editorial 
staff  of  MWC  to  assign  Y-numbers.  So  they  used  numbers  I 
had  worked  up  for  a publication  I was  planning,  but  never 
completed  after  I learned  that  Bob  Clarke,  who  knows  the 
modem  Iranian  coinage  better  than  I do,  was  planning 
something  similar.  When  at  last,  new  Y-numbers  were  as- 
signed (for  the  10th  Edition  MWC),  K/M  was  aole  to  use 
them,  and  drop  my  numbers,  which  were  never  intended  as 
more  than  an  interim  system.  Even  these  numbers  will 
probably  prove  temporary,  for  they  are  quite  unwieldy  as 
is,  and  should  eventually  be  simplified." 

Probably  the  most  hopeful  approach  is  to  use  Yeoman's  MWC  and  K/M's 


catalog  together.  To  a beginner,  I think,  the  k/m  is  a little  con- 
fusing, since  it  goes  by  denomination,  not  year  types  or  date  of 
issue.  Yeoman’s  number  can  be  equally  confusing  because  "A"  or  "B" 
and  "a"  and  "b",  and  what -have -you,  are  continually  being  put  in 
as  new  varieties  are  found  - and  their  name  is  legion.  Somewhere 
in  the  years  ahead,  the  Yeoman  series  is  going  to  have  to  be  com- 
pletely renumbered  from  A to  Z,  but  it  should  not  be  done  until  it 
is  reasonably  sure,  no  more  varieties  are  going  to  be  discovered. 
Krause-Mishler  is  invaluable  because  of  the  plentiful  illustrations 
and  the  changes  as  they  come  along.  If  one  collects  by  date,  it 
is  indispensible . 

Considering  the  historic  beauty  of  the  Persian  coinage  an  exhibition 
of  the  coins  of  the  Pahlavi  Dynasty  is  not  very  striking  or  inter- 
esting, which  is  another  reason  for  starting  with  Nasir-al  Din.  A 


10  Tomans.  1895  A.D. 
Nasir-ed-Din. 


10  Rials,  1335  A.H. 
Muhammed  Reza  Shah 


few  of  the  coins  bear  the  Shah’s  bust,  always  in  profile.  All  the 
rest  bear  the  value  in  a wreath  surmounted  by  the  crown  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  reverse,  the  traditional  lion,  wreath  and  crown.  Even 
the  NCLT  issues  are  not  particularly  attractive.  Most  of  the  ob- 
verses are  historic  objects  with  the  slightly  different  variation 
of  the  traditional  design.  There  are  two  F.A.O.  coins  in  the  regu- 


10  Rial  SH  13^-8/ AD  1969 


20  Rial  SH  1353/AD  197k 


F.A.O.  Coinage  7th  Asian  Games  Coinage 

lar  1 and  10  rial  designs  and  a special  coin  for  the  7th  Asian 
Game  s . 


For  those  who  can  afford  it,  there  are  plenty  of  gold  pieces  from 
1310  A.H.  on.  The  mintage,  where  known,  is  mostly  small,  and  if 
they  are  obtainable  at  the  prices  given  in  k/m,  anyone  can  afford 
to  dress  up  his  collection  with  a few  pieces  of  gold,  not  particul- 
arly interesting  or  flashy,  but  dignified.  Apart  from  the  NCLT 
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pieces  (gold  and  silver)  I would  assume  that  most  of  these  are  pre- 
sentation pieces,  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  gold  issue 
of  the  Turkish  Republic.  I see  k/m  notes  that  little  is  known 
about  Persian  gold  coinage  before  1926  (1344  A.H.).  This  I can 
well  believe,  as  nowhere  in  it  can  I see  any  gold  pieces  which  look 
at  all  like  the  gold  pieces  which  Ahmed  Shah  gave  my  father.  They 
were  certainly  machine  made  and  they  were  lovely  pieces,  either  4 
or  5 sizes.  I can't  describe  them,  but  I would  recognize  them  if 
ever  I saw  similar  pieces.  It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  new 
discoveries  await  the  zealous  collector,  even  of  20th  century  pieces. 


Variations  for  which  to  watch  include  metal  changes,  size  of  flan, 
or  thicker  or  thinner,  weight  changes,  change  in  legend,  and  the 
recutting  of  dies  (usually  with  reference  to  the  date).  Like  vari- 
ations in  the  printing  of  its  postage  stamps,  they  make  for  building 
up  of  an  interesting  collection,  only  there  do  not  seem  to  be  too 
many  dealers  who  can  supply  one.  More  or  less  inevitably  the  most 
handsome  pieces  are  the  larger,  silver  5 Rials  13 10 -13  (Y115)  and 
10  Rials  1323-26  (Y132),  though  this  is  actually  smaller  than  the 
earlier  5 Rial  piece.  The  10  and  20  Rial  pieces  (YD140,  YDlkOa, 
Y151,  Y151a),  in  cupro-nickel,  are  both  attractive  when  new. 


As  an  aid  the  so-called  "New  Coinage",  which  covers  Ahmed  Shah,  has 
the  following  table  of  value: 


1923-1931 


1932  to  date 


50  dinars  = 1 Shahi 
20  shahi s = 1 Kran 
10  kran  = 1 Toman 


5 dinars  = 1 Shahi 
100  dinars  = 1 Rial  (Riyal) 
10  rials  = 1 Toman 


The  Kransof  the  earlier  periods  are  dropped  in  both  coins  and  stamps, 
and  the  toman  too  (1932),  though  friends  say  it  is  still  used  in  the 
bazaars  and  villages.  The  gold  Pahlavi  (for  the  new  dynasty)  was 
introduced  in  1932  and  for  about  5 years  it  legally  equalled  20 
riyals.  Since  then  its  value  in  terms  of  rials  depends  on  the  ex- 
change rate  for  gold.  Here,  as  in  Turkey  in  the  years  I was  there, 
this  was  an  important,  and  generally  indicator  of  internal,  and 
external  events. 

Perhaps  the  following  information  may  help  the  beginner,  or  general 
collector. 


Metals  used  for  coinage  are: 

Gold  Cupro-Nickel 

Silver  Aluminum-Bronze 

Bronze 


Denominations  to  be  found  under  the  new  standard  are: 


1 Dinar 

l/4  Rial 

l/4  Pahlavi 

10  Shahi s 

2 

l/2  " 

l/2 

(1314  AH 

5 " 

1 " 

1 

only,  Y92 

10 

2 " 

2 

25  " 

5 " 

2-1/2 

50 

10  " 
20  " 

5 

Larger  rial  values  are  to  be  found  in  NCLT  issues. 
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Numerals  found  in  Persian  script  vary  a little  from  the  Turkish 
though  I think  they  are  readily  recognizable. 


NUMERALS 


WESTERN 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

10 

100 

1000 

ARABIC 

1 

r 

r 

0 

V 

A 

t 

1 ♦ 

!••• 

ARABIC  VARIANTS 
(Persia,  etc.) 

t 

r 

r 

a 

* 

V 

A 

1 

♦ 

But,  and  this  is  important  to  notice,  sometimes  the  value  is  simply 
written.  For  Reza  Shah,  the  date  in  later  issues  is  below  his  neck. 


Muhammad  Reza  Shah,  Empress  Farah  Diba 
Presentation  Piece.  5 Pahleve  (10  Ryals) 


Earlier  it  is  usually  found,  in  some  way,  below  or  mixed  up, with 
the  lion’s  legs. 

All  of  which  should  help  the  general  collector  to  realize  how  di- 
verse, interesting  and  complete,  the  collecting  of  Persian  coins 
can  be. 


Muzaffar-al-Din  Shah 
10  Tomans,  A.H.  1314 


AFGHANISTAN 


Well,  dear  reader,  if  you  have  stayed  with  me  thus  far  you  will  have 
realized  that  the  coinage  is  rather  complex.  But  it  is  mild  com- 
pared with  that  of  Afghanistan!  Apart  from  the  variety  of  issues, 
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- 

y USSR 

CHINA 


Ceylon 


Indian  Ocean 


there  is  the  variety  of  metals  used  - 
often  the  mints  just  used  whatever 
metals  happened  to  be  at  hand  for  the 
base  coinage,  which  makes  for  inter- 
esting varieties  of  the  same  denomin- 
ation. At  the  same  time,  Afghan  coins 
are  not  too  easy  to  come  by  for  the 
country  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
areas  of  the  earth  which,  while  not 
closed,  is  not  in  the  least,  the  most 
easily  accessible.  The  country  is 
land-locked  and  mountainous,  inhabited 
by  a variety  of  peoples  living  a no- 
madic or  tribal  life,  such  as  their 
forebearers  have  lived  for  centuries,  without  change.  The  country 
is  bordered  by  Iran,  Pakistan,  India  and  the  U«,S„SoR0  One  portion 
even  touches  on  Chinese  territory.  It  is  the  Northwest  gateway  to 
India.  It  has  a history  almost  as  old  as  Persia,  but  never  as  im- 
portant for  it  has  been  always  a passageway,  or  a buffer  state. 

Alexander  the  Great  conquered  it  on  his  way 
to  India  and  first  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  western  world.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  called  Aryana  - land  of  the  Aryans  - which 
shows  its  close  historical  and  ethnic  relation- 
ship to  Iran.  For  the  medieval  numismatist 
it  was  known  as  Khorasan  and  its  coinage  was 
Islamic  for  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  who 
took  their  faith  with  them.  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane  both  added  it  to  their  conquests. 

In  the  19th  century  it  was  Great  Britain, 
primarily  because  of  the  Czarist  government's  interest  and  intrigue 
in  what  was  known  as  the  N.W.  Frontier.  What  a numismatic  heritage! 


When  I was  at  primary  school,  the  headmaster  was  an  Army  Colonel, 
whose  service  with  the  Indian  army  had  been  spent  on  that  frontier. 
His  elder  son  and  I were  good  friends  and  I greatly  coveted  his 
wonderful  collection  of  Afghan  stamps.  They  were  quite  different 
from  any  other  postage  stamps,  and  more  picturesque.  Except  for 
their  shape,  they  were  not  unlike  the  stamp  of  the  19th  Century 
coinage.  He  gave  me  quite  a number  and  I had  them  until  a few 
years  ago . 

The  incident  I remember  most  vividly,  however,  was  at  High  School. 

The  headmaster  had  been  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  seen  much 
of  his  service  on  that  same  frontier.  One  time  in  the  weekly  Bible 
study  we  had  with  him,  he  told  a story  I have  never  forgotten.  He 
had  occasion  to  travel  quite  widely  in  Afghanistan,  which  was  as 
uncomfortable  as  it  was  dangerous.  One  night  he  encamped  near  some 

very  ancient  ruins.  While  exploring  them, 
he  came  across  a man,  perhaps  a priest, 
reciting  a quite  long  prayer.  After  a 
while  he  realized  that  what  he  was  hearing 
was  a very  debased  form  of  Classical  Greek! 
Years  later,  during  W.  W.  II,  a Turkish 
friend  travelled  to  Afghanistan  and  amongst 
the  many  curios  and  coins  that  he  brought 
back,  was  this  drachm  of  Alexander  the 
Great . 


Drachm 

Alexander  the  Great 


Apart  from  my  first  story,  my  first  recollection  of  the  country  was 
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King  Amanullah.  He  was  an  able  man  who  wished  to  bring  his  country 
into  the  20th  century  in  the  manner  of  Ataturk  in  Turkey.  But,  he 
went  too  fast,  and  he  had  to  deal  with  a people  more  primitive  and 
fanatical  by  far  than  the  Turks.  He  was  frequently  in  the  British 
news,  until  he  lost  both  his  throne  and  his  life.  He  was  succeeded 
veiy  briefly  by  Habibullah,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1933  by 
his  son.  This  ruler  lasted  for  to  years  until  his  brother-in-law 
overthrew  him,  proclaiming  a republic  and  himself  as  the  president. 

As  might  be  suspected,  the  main  religion  is  Islam.  Islamic  writing 
is  used,  not  only  because  of  religion,  but  because  Persian  was  the 
principal  language,  though  since  1950  it  has  been  replaced  by  Pushtu. 
Actually,  Pushtunis  form  over  50$>  of  the  population.  A group  known 
as  the  Tajiks  make  about  37 the  remaining  people  being  of  a var- 
iety of  tribal  groups. 

To  complicate  numismatic  study,  the  lunar  A.H.  was  used  until 
Amanullah  introduced  the  solar  year  as  one  of  his  reforms.  With 
his  overthrow  in  1929  the  lunar  A.H.  was  again  used.  However,  it 
lasted  only  until  1931  when  Muhammad  Nadir  Shah  again  returned  to 
the  solar  (S.H.)  which  has  been  used  ever  since.  The  decimal  sys- 
tem was  another  of  Amanullah* s reforms,  and  it  survived. 

There  are  two  logical  dates  from  which  to  begin  a collection  of 
Afghan  coins.  The  first  is  with  the  introduction  of  machine  struck 
coins  in  1309  A.H.  (1891)  and  this  is  near  enough  to  our  own  period 
to  make  it  a good  one,  as  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  variation. 

Or,  one  can  begin  with  the  decimal  coinage  in  1926  (A.H.  13^9) • For 
either  of  these  periods,  Afghan  coins  are  extremely  easy  to  spot, 
just  as  were  the  Persians.  Most  coins  portray  what  looks  like  a 

mosque,  but  is,  in  fact,  the 
throne  room.  The  domed 
cupola,  with  a minaret  on 
either  side  effect,  makes  it 
quite  distinctive. 

Until  the  time  of  the  decimal 
coinage,  the  throne  room  is 
usually  imposed  upon  a seven 
or  eight  sided  star.  Many 


5 Rupees 

Details  of  Throne  Room 
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Throne  Room 
Oak  Leaves 
Seven  Sided  Star 


pieces  also  have  a tugra  on  the  obverse 
which  for  a moment  makes  one  think  of 
the  Ottoman  Eqyptian  coinage,  but  the 
style  is  different. 


5 Amani.  Tugra. 
Amanullah . 


Hand  of  Ali 


If  affordable  (or  obtainable),  I would 
suggest  dressing  up  the  collection  a 
little  with  earlier  pieces.  Miscellan- 
eous samples  from  1227  A.H.  (l8l2)  are 
shown  in  the  latest  edition  of  Krause- 
Mishler's  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins.  The  earliest  pieces  list  some 


very  interesting  obverses  --  scimitars 
inevitably,  then  birds,  flowers,  trees 
and  one  quite  fascinating  piece 
even  has  the  hand  of  Ali.  Most 
coins  are  irregular,  many  have  mis- 
takes, there  are  marks  and  often 
varieties  of  the  same  coin.  In 
appearance  the  hammered  coinage, 
which  seems  to  have  begun  about 
1260  A.H.  (1844),  is  more  or  less 
a cross  between  the  Persian  and  the 
Indian.  In  view  of  Afghanistan’s 
stategic  trade  route  position,  this 
is  not  surprising,  the  more  so  as  Persian  was  the  language  until 
recently.  The  brief  British  occupation  (1839-42)  did  not  affect 
the  coinage  in  any  way  as  the  same  type  of  coins  was  minted  in  the 
name  of  the  puppet  ruler,  Shah  Shuja. 


Should  you  get  any  Afghan  copper  coins  prior  to  1891,  you  may  have 
a lot  of  difficulty.  The  technical  denomination,  the  "falus",  with 
which  we  are  familiar  from  so  many  other  Islamic  countries,  was  not 
only  struck  at  many  different  mints,  but  were  called  in  for  re- 
coining frequently.  As  a result,  clear  specimens  are  hard  to  come 
by,  and  there  are  a tremendous  variety  with  countermarks.  Not  only 
did  the  size  and  shape  vary,  but  so  also  did  the  metallic  composi- 
tion of  the  metal  used  --  whatever  was  on  hand.  These  have  not 
been  adequately  studied,  present  an  infinite  variety,  and  the  chance 
of  fascinating  discoveries!  There  are  also  a number  of  mints. 


But  to  return  to  the  machine  struck  coins.  Because  these  were  uni- 
form in  size  and  weight,  there  is  a specific  table  of  denominations. 
These  are  as  follows: 


10  Dinar  = 
5 Paisa  = 
2 Shahi  = 
2 Sanar  = 
1-1/2  Abbasi  = 
2 Qiran  = 
5 Rupees  = 
10  Rupees  = 
20  Rupees  = 
30  Rupees  = 
50  Rupees  = 


1 Paisa 
1 Shahi 

1 Sanar  or  10  Paisa  or  100  Dinar 
1 Abbasi  or  20  Paisa 
1 Qiran 

1 Rupee -Kabuli 
l/2  Amani 

1 Tilla  or  1 Amani 

2 Tilla  or  2 Amani 
1 Habib  i 

5 Amani 


All  of  the  pieces  of  Kabul  rupees  (l/2  amani)  up  were  of  gold  and 
had  a brief  period  of  striking.  They  are  all  well  struck  and  at- 
tractive pieces. 
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5 Rupee  1322-29, 
(45mm)  (Y25) 


The  silver  pieces  are  the  20  paisa 
or  1 abbasi  on  up  from  A.H.  1312- 
1337  (1894-1918).  The  earlier 
pieces,  however  were  of  copper  or 
billon.  The  5 rupee  are  big  hand- 
some pieces  with  a tugra  obverse, 
except  for  Y25  minted  from  1322-29. 
This  has  script  within  the  wreath 
instead.  The  1 rupee  piece  of 
1299-1303  A.H.  and  the  2-l/2  rupees 
for  the  same  period  make  use  of  a 
peculiar  oblong,  7 pointed  star,  to 
enclose  the  throne  room  instead  of 
the  regular  8 pointed  one  used  in 
other  examples.  The  10  paisa  or  1 
sanar  piece  was  struck  in  silver 
for  some  periods,  i.e.  13l4/l5> 
1325/29,  1329/37  (Y7-1,  Y7-2,  Y21, 
Y27).  These  are  very  small  neat 
pieces . 


3 Shahi  (15  Paisa) 

AH  1337,  SH  1298-1300 
Y36 


There  is  also  a large  copper  or  brass  piece  called  3 Shahi  (15 

paisa)  struck  briefly  for  short  periods  at  various  dates.  Its  main 

interest  lies  in  its  size  and  the  number  of  varieties. 

The  100  dinar  or  10  Paisa  (Yl)  is  a huge  copper  piece  (kl  mm)  mint- 

ed only  in  1311  A.H.  It  is  very  handsome  indeed. 


l/2  Afghani  1312-16 
(24mm)  Y86 

With  the  coming  of  the  decimal  system,  the  old,  very  complicated 
series  of  denomination  was  changed.  Thus: 

100  pul  = 1 Afghani 

20  Afghani  = 1 Amani 

The  next  denominations  are  not  very  interesting,  which  is  why  I 
have  suggested  starting  with  the  machine  coins  instead.  They  are. 
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however,  neater  in  appearance  and  quite  a number  have  a numeral  de- 
nomination in  the  design.  Denominations  issued  at  various  times 
have  been  1,  2,  3;  5>  10,  20  and  25  pul.  Most  of  these  have  been 
struck  in  bronze  or  in  some  kind  of  copper  alloy.  However,  in 
1330/ 3 4,  various  forms  of  the  25  pul  are  found  in  bronze,  nickel- 
plated  steel,  and  even  aluminum.  Both  the  l/2  and  1 Afghanis  began 
life  as  silver,  but  ended  up  in  nickel-plated  steel  form.  In  their 
silver  form,  they  are  nice.  The  2 and  5 Afghani  are  found  in 
aluminum  in  1958. 


I have  an  interest  in  the 
unusual  or  bizarre  in 
coinage,  which  made  me 
5 Afghani  SH  134o/AH  1381,  Y102  have  a particular  inter- 

est in  Heraclean  AE  or 
the  Anonymous  folles  ser- 
ies of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  For  this  reason,  I really  think  the 
most  interesting  Afghani  coins  are  the  local  copper  coins.  Not 
much  work  has  been  done  on  these,  partly  because  they  are  difficult 
partly  because  they  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  odd  places  other 
than  Kabul. 


The  coinage  reflects  a 
strict  observance  of 
Moslem  law  and  only  one 
piece  portrays  a human. 
This  is  the  5 Afghani 
piece  of  SH  134o/AH  1381 
(1961  AD) . 


When  machine  coinage  began,  the  various  provincial  mints  were  clos- 
ed. For  a number  of  years  the  Kabul  mint  did  go  on  striking.  Also, 
as  in  the  case  in  most  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  countries,  foreign 
coins  saw  some  circulation,  as  did  the  old  pre-mint  copper.  Then 
after  a while  Herat  and  Kandahar  struck  copper  again.  This  "local 
coinage"  is  very  crude  and  often  the  coins  are  countermarked.  They 
can  usually  be  distinguished,  as  somewhere  on  the  coin  will  be  a 
crude  picture,  rather  like  a child's  drawing,  of  the  throne  room 
and  minarets.  A few  of  these  add  some  variety  to  a coinage  that  is 
neither  particularly  attractive  nor  interesting.  But  certainly  any 
Islamic  collection  should  have  a few  pieces,  old  and  new,  to  illus- 
trate the  type  of  coinage.  Its  cultural  heritage  and  style  is  a 
transition  from  Persia  to  Moslem  India  and  it  is  an  important  link. 

NOTE:  Pushtu,  also  written  Pakhto,  Pakhsto,  is  the  language  of  the 

Pathans  in  E.  Afghanistan  and  N.W.  Pakistan.  There  are  10  or  12 
million  of  these  people  about  evenly  divided  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. I seem  to  remember  that  before  the  final  division  of  India, 
there  was  a movement  for  an  independent  Pushtunistan.  The  language 
came  into  prominence  in  the  l8th  century,  and  eventually  the  offic- 
ial language  of  the  majority  rule  in  Afghanistan.  You  will  notice 
no  difference  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  coinage,  because  the  lan- 
guage is  written  with,  or  by  means  of,  a modified  Arabic  alphabet. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  as  East  Iranian  tongue  with  many  Arabic 
and  Iranian  loan  words.  There  is  also  Indian  influence  to  be  found 
in  the  language.  One  look  at  the  map  and  its  geography,  and  rememb- 
erance  of  its  history  will  tell  you  why. 

In  closing,  below  are  a few  final  examples  of  various  Afghan  coinage. 
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1 Pul  AH  13^9  (1930  AD),  Y69 


20  Pul  1304,  Y55 


25  Pul  SH  1312-16,  Y85 


BOOK  REVIEWS  (Continued  from  page  339)* 

India  Section  also  lists  19,  plus  two  groups  of  miscellaneous  ma- 
terial. Gwalior  and  Indore  are  the  chief  States. 


There  is  a brief  but  most  valuable  note  on  each  state,  packed  with 
useful  information.  The  first  class  plates  follow  each  section. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  and  valuable  parts  of  the  catalogue 
is  the  eight  indices  which  include  rulers,  types,  denominations, 
symbols  and/or  ornaments.  This  last  is  one  of  those  characteristics 
which  makes  the  Indian  States  so  fascinating.  Each  mint  has  its 
own  symbol  and  this  is  worked  into  the  design  (or  otherwisel  ) of  the 
lettering,  so  that  frequently,  unless  one  is  familiar  with  the 
lettering,  one  does  not  always  realize  that  it  is  there.  The  orna- 
ment, or  symbol,  is  thus  an  invaluable  aid  to  identification,  and 
the  first  object  on  the  coin  for  which  to  look. 


In  the  introduction  to  Section  III  there  is  an  explanation  of  the 
minting  policy  from  the  Mughals  to  the  British  Act  of  1876,  which 
expired  in  1893*  At  that  time  the  closing  of  the  government  mint 
to  free  coinage  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  rights  to  mint  for 
all  but  12  states. 

The  book  is  extremely  useful  for  the  Indian  Native  States.  It  is 
essential  to  remember  that  it  covers  only  the  actual  coins  in  the 
Calcutta  Museum. 


Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 
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THE  BRONZE  AND 
SILVER  BARS  OF  THE 
MEKONG  VALLEY 

by  John  Le  Lacheur,  NI  #1156 


Most  fortunate  am  I to  have  been  stationed  in  northeast  Thailand  at 
the  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  base  at  Nakhon  Phanom  during  the  major 
parts  of  years  1973  and  1974.  A good  automobile  in  our  possession, 
we  visited  many  of  the  grimy  little  villages  along  the  muddy  Mekong 
River.  While  my  friends  searched  out  the  pleasures  of  the  spirits 
and  the  flesh,  I searched  out  the  red  fronted  shops  of  the  gold  and 
silver  smiths.  The  red  shelves  always  were  filled  with  many  hammer- 
ed silver  vases  of  ornate  and  intricate  design  and  various  bars.  I 
started  collecting  these  interesting  bars  not  really  knowing  what 
they  were.  As  the  collection  increased  so  did  my  curiousity.  The 
books  of  Le  May,  Kneedler,  Guehler  Piromya,  and  Cresswell  came  into 
my  possession  as  well  as  a few  current  articles  on  the  Ancient  Coin- 
age of  Siam.  Most  current  articles  seemed  to  be  a rehashing  of  the 
photos  and  stories  of  Le  May  and  Kneedler.  I have  many  of  the  old- 
er varieties  of  the  tiger  tongues,  Lat  111,  Hoi  money,  or  whatever 
one  wants  to  call  them,  in  addition  to  some  new  varieties,  and  de- 
cided to  carry  the  torch  for  LeMay,  Kneedler,  and  others  and  intro- 
duce new  varieties  yet  unpublished. 

One  must  ask  where  these  new  types  are  coming  from  and  where  they 
have  been.  Some  of  the  coins  have  a white  plaster  on  them,  indi- 
cating they  were  at  one  time  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  Buddhist 


Spanish  American  Dollar  (Lima  1772)  with  plaster  still  on 
surfaces  as  chipped  from  the  walls  of  the  Buddhist  temples. 
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temples.  The  dating  of  the  construction  of  these  temples  could 
roughly  date  the  year  of  manufacture  of  these  bars.  Spanish  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  Republic  coins  are  also  found  imbedded  in  the  walls 
of  the  temples.  Many  are  seen  in  the  numismatic  market  today  with 
part  of  the  plaster  still  on  them.  The  Thai  language,  being  one  of 
the  world’s  most  difficult,  and  the  fact  of  robbing  the  temples  of 
its  sacred  artifacts  being  highly  improper,  prevents  very  much  in- 
fo rmat ion  from  being  passed  on  as  possession  of  these  pieces  changes 
hands . 

Many  numismatic  hoards  are  found  in  Thailand,  the  fact  being  that 
most  people,  especially  in  the  remote  villages,  bury  their  valuables 
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for  safekeeping.  Numismatically,  this  doesn't  do  much  for  the 
quality  of  the  items  that  have  been  buried.  A lot  of  these  bars 
are  heavily  caked  with  crud  and  are  quite  corroded.  Many  modem 
type  coins  from  these  hoards  are  only  fit  for  the  melting  pot. 

Others  are  up  to  800  years  old  and  occasionally  new  varieties  and 
rarities  turn  up. 

The  fact  that  the  "crazy  round  eyes"  (occidentals)  will  pay  more 
than  metal  content  and  modem  technology  (metal  detectors)  is  the 
motivation  and  means  that  brings  this  material  into  the  numismatic 
market  today. 

There  are  three  coin  dealers  in  Bangkok.  One  of  them  submits  a 
want  list  over  the  numismatic  grapevine  for  rare  and  desirable  coins. 
On  my  various  trips  to  the  gold  and  silver  shops  in  North  East 
Thailand,  I was  often  quoted  the  price  being  paid  for  the  1890 
French  Indo  China  Piastre  and  the  large  six-inch  silver  tiger  tongue. 
These  are  two  of  the  rarities  most  wanted. 

I later  met  this  Bangkok  coin  dealer  that  submitted  the  want  list 
and  it  was  through  him  that  I acquired  most  of  my  rarieties.  As 
always,  it  is  best  to  get  someone  in  the  business  that  knows  the 
language  and  customs  to  do  your  foot  work  for  you.  Now  that  the 
groundwork  has  been  set,  its  best  to  get  on  with  the  specifics  of 
the  varieties  of  the  Mekong  Valley  tiger  tongues  or  lat  Ill's.  The 
leech  bars  and  the  copper  canoe  bars  will  come  with  a subsequent 
article.  These  bars  came  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lan  Chang, 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Mekong  river  which  now  includes  parts 
of  North  East  Thailand  and  Northern  Laos. 


This  large  brass  bar  was  acquired  in  Nong  Khai  and  has  markings 
on  both  sides.  Two  large  frog  designs  pointing  towards  each  end 
with  the  sacred  Na  symbol  in  the  center.  The  reverse  side  has 
five  symbols.  The  wheel  of  law  symbols  have  twelve  spokes  in- 

stead of  the  normal  eight . 


No.  n • 
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No.  2: 


402.9  Grams 
Brass 

202  x 34  mm 


OA  AA  AA 


This  large  brass  bar  was  also  found  in  Nong  Khai.  It  is  more 
the  standard  shape.  Both  ends  are  turned  up  with  three  of  the 
serpentine  symbols. 


No.  3: 


104.7  Grams 

Bronze 

114  x 25  mm 


This  bar  was  acquired  at  Nakhon  Phanom.  It  appears  to  have  more 
tin  than  copper  in  its  composition.  There  are  three  symbols, 
the  bow  and  arrow,  the  cobra,  and  the  Na.  There  is  a perimeter 
of  dashes  around  the  outer  part  of  the  bar  with  a ring  of  dots 
on  the  inner  part. 


No. 


4: 


58.2  Grams 

Bronze 

105  x 15  mm 


Small  bronze  bar.  Very  common.  The  shops  are  full  of  these  at 
Udon  Thani. 


No.  5: 

226.87  Grams 

Silver 

155  x 31  mm 


This  is  the  rare  high  quality  silver  bar.  No  special  stamps. 


No.  6: 

121.42  Grams 

Silver 

123  x 32  mm 


This  bar  is  second  most  in  rarity.  It  has  a small  handle  on  it, 
one  Na  symbol,  plus  a wheel  of  chakra  stamped  on  the  handle.  The 
reverse  side  has  the  chakra  stamped  on  both  ends. 
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No.  7: 


114.5  Grams 

Silver 

114  x 33  mm 


aa  j\r\  /v\ 


This  bar  is  of  the  same  rarity  as  the  one  preceding  (No.  6).  It 
is  fat  in  the  center  with  three  serpentine  stamps. 


No.  8: 

i 

110.74  Grams 

Silver 

116  x 26  mm 


This  bar  is  made  of  good  silver,  has  too  odd  shaped  elephant 
stamps  and  is  relatively  rare. 

No.  9: 

97*75  Grams 
Silver 
113  x 21  mm 


i 


This  bar  is  made  of  good  silver,  has  three  marks,  a variety  of 
the  Na  symbol. 


120  x 25  mm 


This  bar  has  no  stamps,  but  is  of  a odd  shape,  narrow  at  the  ends 
and  fat  in  the  center. 


No.  11: 


113.5  Grams 

Silver 

122  x 23  mm 


A common  size  bar,  but  with  seven  sunburst  stamps,  sixteen  rays 
each. 
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No.  12: 


98-7  Grams 

Silver 

110  x 22  mm 


AAA 


Silver  bar  with  three  odd  characters,  unknown  to  the  author. 


No.  13: 

61.8  Grams 
Silver 
89  x l8  mm 


^ ® © 


Small  bar  with  common  circular  symbols,  appears  to  be  low  quality 
silver. 

No.  Ik: 

61.8  Grams 
Silver 
87  x 19  mm 

# 


Small  bar  with  cowrie  shell  symbol  and  a shaped  figure. 


No.  16: 

6O.5  Grams 
Silver 
94  x 17  mm 

(Ifl  (Ifl 

Small  bar  with  the  common  triple  Na  symbol. 


No.  17: 

60.23  Grams 
Silver 
87  x l8  mm 


Good  silver  with  elephant  and  lotus  leaf  symbol. 
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No.  18: 


61.8  Grams 
Silver 
95  x l8  mm 


A small  silver  bar  with  a variation  of  the  Na  symbol. 


305.7  Gram 
Bronze 


161  x 22  mm 


Large  copper  bar,  does  not  fit  in  the  tiger  tongue  category, 
somewhat  fish  shaped. 


The  Emerald  Temple 
in  Bangkok.  This 
is  one  of  the  nicer 
of  about  the  1500 
Buddhist  temples 
in  Bangkok. 


Meo  tribesman  child- 
ren playing  around 
the  community  millet 
grinding  machine. 
Notice  the  silver 
rings  around  their 
necks.  The  wealthy 
wear  their  silver 
around  their  necks 
or  bury  their  sil- 
ver in  bar  form. 
These  silver  rings 
are  usually  made  of 
melted  down  India 
rupees,  or  French 
Indo  China  Piasters . 
This  picture  was 
taken  in  the  mount- 


IDENTIFICATION,  please  ? 


Who  Knows  the  Countermark? 


This  tiny  countermark  make  this  coin 
a triple  rarity,  a rare  coin,  a rare 
overdate,  and  a rare  counterstamp. 

It  is  a Republic  of  Mexico  8 Reales, 
Guanajuato  Mint  1867/57  overdate, 
Assayer  Yldsfonso  Flores.  The  counter- 
stamp is  a sharp  circle  with  a five 
pointed  star  about  and  to  the  right 
of  the  circle.  It  is  located  above 
the  eagle ' s beak  and  between  the  A 
and  M of  Republica  Mexicana.  Anyone 
able  to  identify  this  stamp,  please 
write  to  the  editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin, 
Marvin  L.  Fraley,  2813  - 57th  St., 
Lubbock,  Texas  79413* 


Submitted  by  John  LeLacheur 


May  1976  IDENTIFICATION,  Please?  revisited 

With  reference  to  the  question  about  the  coin  illustrated  on  page 
159  of  the  May  1976  issue  of  the  NI  Bulletin,  inscribed  "CIVITATIS 
CAMPIDO",  I would  like  to  state  the  following: 


The  coin  is  a guldiner  struck  at  the  Bavarian  town  of  Kempten.  A 
coin  with  the  same  inscription  dated  1548  with  a slightly  different 
head  was  offered  in  the  Dr.  Busso  Peus  Auction  No.  282  of  30  Oct.  - 
1 Nov.  1973  under  No.  1213 • The  coin  is  illustrated.  The  catalog 
gives  the  following  reference: 

Adolfo  Herrera.  El  Duro.  Madrid  1914.  No.  2392. 


There  is  another  reference  Nau  142  for  which  no  particulars  are  given. 


I am  very  much  in  doubt  if  quantities  struck  or  preserved  are  known, 
but  the  Spanish  book  may  have  particulars. 
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The  coin  cannot  he  a coin  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  It  is  not 
in  the  Silver  Benelux  by  Delmonte.  The  Latin  name  of  Campen  is 
Civita  Campensis. 

I hope  to  have  been  of  some  assistance. 


Samuel  Lachman 
Haifa,  Israel 


August  1976  IDENTIFICATION,  Please?  revisited 


John  LeLacheur  received  several  replies  on  the  "unknown  counterstamp" 
on  the  Spanish  American  8 Reals  (Lima  Mint)  dated  1792.  Writing 
were  Lester  D.  Snell,  Gordon  Jarman  Jr.,  Robert  W.  Richter  and  Albert 
J.  Ruh.  This  proves  that  this  section  of  the  NI  Bulletin  gets  results. 
The  most  detailed  of  the  replies  is  printed  below  for  your  information. 


"If  you  have,  or  can  get  a look  at,  the  1976  Edition  of  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins  (Krause-Mishler)  turn  to  pages  1206  and  1208. 
Page  1205  shows  the  Bangkok  Era  dynastic  mark  called  a "Chakra". 

Note  that  the  chakra  has  6 or  8 spokes/blades.  Page  1208  shows  a 
counterstamped  Mexican  8 Reals  coin.  This  also  is  listed  in  Craig’s 
Coins  of  the  World  as  #l4l.  In  most  cases  the  blades  of  the  Chakra 
turn  counterclockwise  on  official  coins  --  although  a few  hand  en- 
graves coins  may  differ. 


"The  Chakra,  the  sharp  edged  discus  of  Vishnu,  is  of  Hindu 
origin  and  appears  in  the  Indianized  countries  of  S.E.  Asia  --  Burma, 
Thailand,  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Rare  on  Thai  coins  prior  to  17 67;  it 
was  common  on  bullet  coins  c.  1767  to  1865  and  represented  on  flat 
coin  designs  as  late  as  1963* 


"Your  coin  appears  to  be  a silversmith's  chop  - used  as  a 
guarantee  of  authenticity.  Common  on  foreign  coins  found  in  Thailand. 
The  mark  is  not  very  likely  to  be  official  government  struck  because 
of  the  style  and  clockwise  blades  and  it  also  has  missing  the  reign 
mark. 


"As  late  as  1969  I bought  French  Indo  China  Piastres  by  silver 
weight,  regardless  of  date  or  condition,  chopped  or  unchopped.  I 
suspect  your  coin  was  chopped  sometime  between  1920  and  19^1,  a 
period  when  silver  was  scarce  in  Thailand." 

Albert  J.  Ruh 
Newton,  New  Jersey 


NUMISMATIC  FINDS  IN  HUNGARY  1972-1979 

Submitted  by  Dr.  Mihaly  Kupa,  Budapest,  Hungary 

From  newspaper  MAGYAR  NEMZET,  Budapest,  11  March  1979' 

Nyirbator,  Village  in  County  Szabolcs-Szatmar,  Hungary:  While 

digging  a grave  a man  found  some  silver  coins  in  a cloth  bag 
dating  from  the  age  of  King  Ferdinand  in  the  16th  century.  The 
find  was  given  to  the  Town -Museum  of  Andras  Josa  in  Nyiragyhaza. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION  (Continued  from  last  month): 


Only  coins  grading  Fine  or  better  are  being  listed  in  this  continu- 
ing inventory  of  the  NI  Reference  Collection.  Menbers  are  invited 
to  donate  any  issues  not  listed.  Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins 
from  the  collection  for  research  purposes  can  do  so  by  paying  post- 
age and  insurance  both  ways. 

(Note:  The  best  specimen  of  each  issue  received  is  retained  for 

the  collection,  while  duplicates  will  be  sold  or  put  to  other  uses 
to  offset  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  collection  in  bank  boxes.) 

GUATEMALA : Y49  - 1893;  Y60  - 1880E;  Y85  - 1901H;  Y86  - 1900;  Y87  - 

1910 ; Y94  - 1946;  Y97  - 1934,  1939;  Y98  - 1932;  Y99a  - 1938; 

Y100  - 1948;  YlOOa  - 1928,  1929;  Y102  - 1926;  Y109  - 1944; 

Y111  - 1950,  1953;  Y112  - 1958;  YI13  - 1958,  1961,  1964;  YI15  - 

1952;  Yl.17  - 1955;  Y122  - 1969;  Y126  - 1974. 

GUERNSEY:  YD1  - 1834;  Yla  - 1933H;  Y3  - 1874;  Y4  - I885H. 

GUINEA:  Y1  - 1959- 

GUYANA:  yi  - 1967;  Y2  - 1967;  Y3  - 1967;  Y4  - 1967. 

HAITI:  Y3  - 1894A;  Y6  - 1882;  Y7  - l88l,  1894;  Y10  - 1904,  1905; 

Yll  - 1906;  Y12  - 1907;  Y13  - 1908;  Y16  - 1949;  Y20  - 1958. 

HONDURAS:  Y39  - 1957;  Y40  - 1949,  1956;  Y4l  - 193 1;  Y42  - 1932; 

Y43  - 1958;  y45  - 1937. 

HONG  KONG:  Yl  - 1863;  Y2b  - 190LH;  Y3  - 1899;  Y4  - 1888,  1897,  19OOH; 

Y9  - 1902,  1905H;  Y10  - 1903,  1904;  YII  - 1903;  yi4  - 1926,  1926; 

Y15  - 1933;  Y17  complete;  Yl8  - 1933;  Y21  - 1937;  Y23  - 1938, 
1939H;  Y24  Complete;  Y25  - 1948  thru  1950;  Y26  - 1951;  Y27  - 

1960,  1965;  Y28  - 1955,  1956H,  1957  thru  1961  (all  minks.),  1963, 
1963KN,  1964,  1964H;  Y29  - 1963H,  1964;  Y30  - 196OH,  196OKN. 

HUNGARY:  C66  - 1849;  Yl  - 1868KB;  Y3  - 1882KB;  Y23  - 1902;  Y24  - 

1895,  1899;  Y25  - I895KB;  Y26  - 1915;  Y27  - 1894KB;  Y28  - 1917; 
Y30  - 1920;  Y32a  - 1912KB,  1915KB;  Y37  - 1935BP;  Y38  - 1926BP, 
1938BP;  Y39  - 1926BP;  Y40  - 1938BP;  Y50  - 1940BP;  Y51  - 1943BP; 
Y53  - 194IBP;  Y58  - 1946BP;  Y60  - 1947BP;  Y66  - 1947;  Y70  - 

1961,  1963,  1965,  1971;  Y71  - 1963;  Y72  - 1965;  Y72a  - 1970; 

Y73  - 1953,  1964;  Y73a  - 1970;  774  - 1953;  Y75  - 1950,  1952; 

Y76  - 1950;  Y8oa  - 1967;  Y97  - 1967;  Y98  - 1967;  Y115  - 1970. 

ICELAND:  Yl  - 1940;  Y2  - 1926,  1942;  Y3  - Complete  except  1940; 

Y4  - Complete  except  1922  and  1925;  Y5  - Complete  except  1933  & 
1937;  Y5a  - 1942;  Y6  - Complete  except  1940C;  YJ  - 1940;  Yll  - 
1953,  1958;  Y12  - 1946,  I960,  1961,  1966;  Y13  - 1953,  1957, 

1962;  Yl3a  - 1971;  Yl4  - 1946,  1954,  1958,  1965;  Y16  - 1946; 

Yl8  - 1969. 

INDIA: 

Delhi  Sultans  - l/2k  Tankah  1295-1315AD  (Val.  203). 

Bahawalpur  - Y5  - 1940/1359  (2  varieties). 

Baroda  - Y3a  - 1949. 

Bikanir  - Y3  - 1892. 

Gwalior  - Y2  - SE1953;  Y10(or  10a?)  - SEI986;  Yll  - SE1999;  Y12  - 
SEI999. 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Member  Notice  Page 

Thomas  P.  Rockwell,  676  Osgood  St.,  No.  Andover,  Mass.  01845:  I am 

seeking  further  information  on  the  Chinese  banknotes  of  1912  A.D. 
which  are  dated  from  the  reign  of  the  legendary  Yellow  emperor, 

Huang  Ti,  whose  dates  are  reckoned  from  2697  B.C.  These  notes  are 
dated  4609  (1912  A.D.)  and  were  issued  by  The  Republican  China/ 

Military  Banknote  (Sten  C388;  Smith  & Mat ravers  C264-4a/c)  and  by 
the  Ta  Han  Szechuan  Military  Government  (Sten  C384,  S&M  Tl4-l) . If 
there  are  others  so  dated,  I would  like  to  obtain  these  notes  for 
my  personal  date  collection. 

Joseph  E.  Boling,  10723  Densmore  Ave.  N.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98433 ' 
INFORMATION  NEEDED  - FOREIGN  TRADE  PAYMENT  CERTIFICATES.  Boling 
and  Schwan  are  working  on  a listing  of  PTPC's.  All  holders  of  these 
certificates  can  contribute  by  furnishing  the  following  information 
about  their  holdings:  denomination;  color;  serial  number;  detailed 

verbal  description  or  photo/Xerocopy  of  the  certificates.  If  a 
verbal  description  is  sent,  the  placement  of  the  serial  number  and 
of  the  numerals  of  denomination  are  keys.  Another  method  would  be 
to  refer  to  published  photos  of  other  certificates.  PLEASE  HELP  US 
- the  reporting  of  even  a SINGLE  certificate  is  significant . All 
reports  will  be  held  confidentially  unless  otherwise  requested. 

Thomas  P.  McKenna,  P.  0.  Box  1396,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado  80522: 

Roman  minting  methods  are  the  subject  of  an  article  I am  writing. 

Any  references  to  this  subject  or  any  knowledge  of  Roman  minting 
equipment  or  methods  would  be  helpful.  Even  questions  would  assist 
me  in  including  every  important  point  so  if  there  is  something  you 
want  to  know  about  Roman  minting  methods,  please  let  me  know  what 
it  is  so  I can  include  the  answer  in  the  article. 

Toney  Aid,  #1  Court  Sq.,  W.  Plains,  MO  65775:  WANTED  — correspond- 

ence and  exchange  of  information  with  other  collectors  of  medieval 
coins,  especially  coins  of  12th  through  l4th  century  from  Europe. 

My  particular  interest  is  in  the  "Friesacher  Pfennige"  of  Salzburg 
and  in  Lead  Seals. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Gupta,  J 12/15-R,  Bowliabag,  Ram  Katora,  VARANASI -22 1002, 
INDIA:  Any  member  is  welcome  to  write  me  on  any  topic  of  Indian 

coins  and  put  his  querries  about  them.  I shall  willingly  reply  to 
them.  Also,  I wish  to  gather  information  on  Bank  Notes  of  India, 
with  the  view  of  compiling  a book  on  it.  I would  like  to  contact 
the  collectors  of  Indian  bank  notes  with  the  view  of  seeking  infor- 
mation on  the  material  that  they  have  and  might  be  useful  for  my 
work. 

Sidney  W.  Harl,  6 Stuart  Drive  East,  Glen  Cove,  NY  11942:  WANTED  — 

Italian  assegno  circolare  notes  of  1976  (1973?)  and  buono  d 'acquisto 
notes  of  1975*  Will  buy  or  trade  extra  notes  or  other  numismatic 
material  for  notes  I need.  Also  trying  to  compile  a list  of  such 
notes  and  would  appreciate  descriptions  of  notes  in  other  collections. 


Editor:  This  page  is  free  to  all  NI  members  for  use  in  publishing 

"notices"  that  do  not  offer  anything  for  sale.  Notices  dealing  with 
research  are  given  priority  when  the  page  is  oversubscribed. 
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